THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

of Coleridge and dim light on desolate seas, but sugges-
tive of all wastings and declines of physical decay. Their
roots are in the elementary facts of nature: birth,
maturity, failing and death; they are never far from the
churchyard. That is what made Thomas Hardy their
one great representative spokesman. His celebrated
gloom did not mean an abiding sadness in himself; he
merely accepted. In his prime he drew a picture to one
of his poems (for he commenced active life as an archi-
tect) representing a church and its floor above, and,
below, a charnel-house full of open coffins with skeletons
in them. In old age he took me out to "Mellstock"
and, surveying the tombstones of his sires, asked me what
I thought of the lettering. I commended it; and, with
enthusiasm in his eyes he said: "If you ever want a good
monumental mason, just drop me a postcard and 1*11
let you know where you can find one."

"A wasting moon.35 I remembered how many other
words, generally supposed to be archaic or artistically
affected, I had heard slipping from the mouths of old
rustics; not thirty miles from London there are places
where you may still hear, from settle and ingle-nook,
old men saying that when young they were "lissome."
Young ones too: for the old things die hard even when
opposed by education and the wireless.

I talked to them a little about Somerset cricket (they
all remembered Sammy Woods and Martyn) and then
went back early to bed.

In my bedroom I found a Bible. By lamplight I read
two chapters of St. John. But the print was too small
for me; my eyes swam; I blew the light out and before
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